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SERMONS FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Shepherd and Flock 


I 


FTER His glorious resurrection on Easter Christ re- 
mained yet forty days on earth. As this was the last 
phase in the life of our Lord in which He would be 
visible to His own, He made it a time of final prepa- 

m=) ration for a new order of things. He had proved to 

Hi Gaciples that He was God by arising from the dead; the 
ork of redemption had been accomplished. There now remained 

he task of laying the foundation of His Church, which would be 

he guide of the redeemed souls to the newly opened heaven. We 

may, therefore, well expect that the Savior’s words and actions 
during these forty days were clothed with a special significance 
nd power. For it was the hour in which the greatest mysteries 

of our religion were revealed and its symbols instituted, and im- 
portant points of doctrine emphasized. Thus on Easter Monday 
we heard how our Lord appealed to Holy Scripture and explained 
it as He walked with the two disciples to Emmaus. On Low Sun- 
day the apparition of Christ to His twelve apostles was narrated to 
us, in the course of which He gave to His apostles the power of 
forgiving sins, uttering the solemn words that through all the 
centuries are still heard and reverenced: ‘“Whose sins you shall 
forgive . . .." Our Lord also recalled and emphasized the power 
and the love of the holy Eucharist, which is the center of the 
Church's worship. For we read in St. Luke (24, 30-31): “And 
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it came to pass, whilst He was at table with them, He took breaj 
and blessed and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes we 
opened and they knew Him.” Today is the Sunday of the 
Shepherd, so called because Christ in the Gospel of the Mass 
Himself by that title. The Church desires to teach us the consoli 
truth that Christ after His resurrection and ascension remait 
though in an invisible manner, the Head of His Church and t 
Shepherd of our souls. 


II 


Yes, Christ is the Head of His Church and the Shepherd @ 
our souls. He governs His Church as a shepherd guides his flock 
during His last sojourn on earth He instituted for His Churd 
a form of government which may be compared to the system t 
prevails in a sheepfold. St. Peter and his successors in the papa 
were to be its visible pastors, whilst our Lord Himself remaig 
its invisible Pastor. His will and example must be the norm accord 
ing to which His representative on earth governs His Church. 


Already before His resurrection our divine Savior had single 
out Peter on several occasions. He had changed His name fros 
Simon to Peter, ‘‘the rock,” after Peter, in the name of the othe 
apostles, had confessed the divinity of Christ by these memorab 
words: ‘““Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.”” Now afte 
His resurrection, at the time of His appearance to His apostles o 
the shore of Lake Genesareth, He expressly conferred upon Pete 
the primacy, that is, He appointed Him the visible head of Hi 
Church. Three times over “Jesus said to Simon Peter: Simon, so 
of John, lovest thou Me more than these? He saith to Him: ye 
Lord Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith to Him: Feed M 
lambs, feed My sheep,’’ that is, rule over the faithful, the priest 
and bishops of My Church. St. Peter alone, for himself and hi 
successors, was given this power of being the supreme pastor 6 
the Church. On another occasion our Lord imparted to Peter ar 
through him to his successors the privilege of infallibility in th 
teaching and guidance of His flock. And the glorious line of infa 
lible teachers and shepherds of the Church has continued evé 
since. Empires have risen, have fallen again, and in the midst o 
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wars, revolutions and constant changes of the world about us, the 
Church has stood as an immovable rock, resting on Christ, its 
invisible Head, and the popes of Rome, its visible rulers, who 
forged link after link in this unbroken chain of succession. 


III 


In today’s holy Mass Christ appears as the Shepherd of our 
souls who came to give His life for our salvation. He is still among 
us in the Blessed Sacrament, offering Himself daily in the Sacrifice 
of the Altar, and demanding allegiance to Himself in His visible 
representative, the Pope. What then are our duties as members of 
the Church, as sheep of Christ’s flock? In the first place, we owe 
praise and gratitude to our Lord for the mercy He extended to 
the whole world by the foundation of His Church. We therefore 
call out in the Introit: ‘“The earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. . . .’’ Praise and gratitude entitle us to apply for new graces. 
This we do in the Collect. Reminding God of the great love with 
which He sent His only-begotten Son into the world that He 
might redeem us from eternal death, we beseech Him to make 
us enjoy everlasting happiness. 


In the Epistle St. Peter, called to the honor of being the 
first visible shepherd of Christ’s flock, points to the divine Master 
as the true Shepherd of souls. He explains the claim which the 
Savior has to this glorious title. Being all-innocent Himself Christ 
“delivered Himself to him that judged Him unjustly; who His 
own self bore our sins in His body upon the tree: that we, being 
dead to sins, should live to justice: by whose stripes you were 
healed.’’ And all this was necessary, because “‘we were as sheep 
going astray.”” But now Christ is the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, and it is our duty to show ourselves docile to suffering in 
union with our divine Shepherd, “‘who left us an example that 
we should follow His footsteps.”” And is this not the very best 
means to show our gratitude for His labors and sacrifices, His de- 
votedness even unto death to the poor wandering sheep, whom 
He would bring into His fold? In the two verses of the Alleluia 
we are reminded that the Savior in the tabernacle is the Good 
Shepherd, that He knows His sheep, and that we must recognize 
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Him as the Good Shepherd as did the disciples, who “‘knew th 
Lord Jesus in the breaking of bread.” 

You all are familiar with the picture of the Good Shepherd— 
Christ with the lost sheep on His shoulders, eagerly followed by 
His flock. The picture of the Good Shepherd is frequently found 
in the catacombs, where during the bloody persecutions the zealow 
Christians gathered round the Shepherd of their souls, celebrated 
with Him His Sacrifice and received His sacred body and blood— 
the source of their strength in the midst of their trials and suf. 
ferings and in the face of a cruel death as marytrs of the faith 

In today’s Gospel we find the inspiration for this ancient 
representation of the Good Shepherd. Christ Himself declared in the 
presence of His enemies, the Pharisees: ‘I am the Good Shep. 
herd. . . .’’ Contrasting His own activity as Good Shepherd with 
that of the hireling, ‘“‘who is not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, who seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep 
and fleeth,’’ He repeats: “‘I am the Good Shepherd. . . .”” 

Having laid down His own life for His flock, He will not 
rest until He has also ‘‘brought the other sheep that are not of His 
fold, that they shall hear His voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one Shepherd.”” What a love for mankind on the part of the 
divine Savior! What an anxiety for the eternal welfare of His 
own! Must we not renew our firm faith and absolute trust in 
Him, our willingness to hear His voice and to aid Him in bringing 
others to Him, as we say the Creed? The Offertory of the Mass 
is, as it were, the response of the faithful soul to the Good Shep- 
herd’s claim to loyalty and allegiance: ‘‘O God, my God, to Thee 
do I watch at break of day; and in Thy name I will lift up my 
hands, alleluia.’’ 

Such sentiments on the part of the faithful will give them 
a claim to the special grace of the Easter mystery, which we im- 
plore in the Secret and Postcommunion of the Mass: strength to 
renounce sin and to rise again to the life of grace, which is 
to be the source of our glory and immortality. 

Indeed, our Good Shepherd is ever in our midst in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Daily He shows again His intense love for His flock by 
renewing His Sacrifice of the Cross in a mystical manner on the 
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SERMONS FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


altars of our churches, nourishing us with His own sacred body 
and blood. From holy Mass and holy Communion we must draw 
the spirit of loyalty and devotedness which it is our solemn duty 
to display towards Him who “‘suffered for us, leaving us an ex- 
ample, that we should follow His steps’’ (Epistle). From the altar 
and tabernacle we must recruit our zeal for immortal souls, that 
we may do our part by prayer, good example, work and sacrifice 
for the conversion of sinners and infidels—the sheep who know 
Him not. Thus we shall aid our Good Shepherd in realizing to a 
fuller extent His words: ““There shall be one fold and one Shep- 
herd’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I, Final preparation for a new order of things. 

II. Christ Himself the Good Shepherd: 
(1) Joy and gratitude on our part (Introit) ; 
(2) Christ’s claim to our fidelity (Epistle) ; 
(3) Christ declared Himself the Good Shepherd (Gos- 

pel). 
III. Our conduct as members of His flock. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Pilgrims on Earth 


Easter must mean to us the beginning of a new life with 
the risen Christ, our Head. His resurrection must inspire His mem- 
bers henceforth “‘to mind the things that are above, not the things 
that are upon the earth.’’ St. Paul tells us: “‘He hath raised us up 
together” (Eph. 2, 6); and again: ‘Therefore, if you be risen 
with Christ, seek the things that are above; where Christ is sitting 
at the right hand of God. Mind the things that are above, not 
the things that are upon the earth. For you are dead; and your 
life is hid with Christ in God’’ (Coloss. 3, 1-2). In other words, 
the grace peculiar to the Paschal mystery must now be preserved 
and strengthened in us. We must learn to live as mere pilgrims, as 
strangers in this world, that we may gain the glory of heaven, our 
true home. Christ is our model in this new life, as St. Paul re- 
minds us, saying: ‘‘For in that He died to sin, He died once, but 
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in that He liveth, He liveth unto God’”’ (Rom. 6, 10). His life 
henceforth is more than ever dedicated to the glory of His heavenly 
Father—a life of holiness, a model for all His followers, who 
are called to holiness. Only the soul that is holy can expect to 
enter into the eternal abode of the all-holy God. Now in order 
to acquire holiness, we must renounce sin and all undue attach- 
ment to created things and dedicate our lives totally and stead- 
fastly to God; we must walk as pilgrims, as strangers upon earth. 
A pilgrim in a strange land will not tarry on the road to his 
goal, will not lose time by entangling himself with things that 
hinder him from making progress on the way, but rather will go 
straight forward to the end of his journey. So must we travel 
through this earthly life, unhampered by transitory things, lest 
we lose the eternal. And should we not rejoice at the certain 
prospect of gaining life everlasting by walking a short time along 
the rugged path of holiness, especially if we consider that our 
Head and Master goes before us and strengthens us with His 
powerful grace to follow Him resolutely? Today’s holy Mass 
is calculated to urge us on in this pilgrimage through life. In the 
Introit the Church inspires us with sentiments of spiritual joy 
and of gratitude to God for the resurrection of Christ and the 
Paschal grace we have received. Our Lord passed through the 
state of suffering before entering into that of glory. He has merited 
for us the grace to overcome all obstacles on our path to the life 
of glory (Verse of the Alleluia). Our whole life should be con- 
secrated to praising and thanking the Lord for this wondrous 
benefit (Offertory). 


Christ declared Himself to be ‘‘the way, and the truth and 
the life’’ (John 14, 6), and again: “I am the Vine, you the 
branches; he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit, for without Me you can do nothing” (John 15, 5). 
A Christian, therefore, is one that abideth in Christ. In the Col- 
lect of today’s Mass we petition God, who shows the light of His 
truth unto those that go astray, “‘that they may return to the 
way of righteousness,” i.e., to Christ, and that He may grant to 
all Christians the grace ‘‘to reject those things which are contrary 
to that name, and to follow those which are becoming to it.’ It 
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SERMONS FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


is indeed a powerful prayer for the erring souls, that they may re- 
turn, and for all pilgrims on the road to heaven, lest they go 
astray after transitory things. 

In the Epistle St. Peter explains what must be the conduct 
of all true Christians. He beseeches them “‘as strangers and pil- 
grims, to refrain themselves from carnal desires, which war against 
the soul, having your conversation good among the Gentiles,” /.e., 
giving them a good example so that they may glorify God. He 
then admonishes them to be subject to superiors for God's sake, 
to fear God and love the brotherhood. Thus they will imitate 
Christ, their divine model, become detached from all that leads 
to sin and perdition, and follow in the road to righteousness unto 
eternal life. 

But this way of salvation is the narrow path, beset with 
enormous difficulties and afflictions, the way of the Cross. Owing 
to the fall of man, our life on earth must be lived under the law 
of suffering, to which Christ Himself, His blessed mother and all 
the saints, were subject. ‘‘It behooved Christ to suffer and rise again 
from the dead, and so to enter into His glory’”’ (Alleluia Verse). 
And should we sinners expect to be exempt from suffering, when 
our Head and Master, the sinless Son of God, endured a life of 
pain and mortification? 

In today’s Gospel our divine Savior draws our attention to 
the shortness of life and suffering and the eternity of heavenly 
bliss. He repeatedly speaks of “‘a little while,’’ when we shall 
not see Him, and again “‘a little while,’’ and we shall see Him. 
These words were not understood by His hearers, nor are they 
understood by many of today. Jesus explains their meaning say- 
ing: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and weep, 
but the world shall rejoice: and you shall be made sorrowful, but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy. I will see you again and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from 
you.”’ That “‘little while’ then is the key to eternity, this short life 
of suffering leads to an endless life of joy. Let us not imitate the 
folly of worldlings, who seek to fill this ‘‘little while’’ with self- 
indulgence, forbidden pleasures and delight in created things and 
thereby procure for themselves an eternity of pain and torment. 
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Let us rather follow in the footsteps of the saints who toiled and 
suffered for God and the salvation of souls and thus prepared 
for themselves an eternity of rest and blessedness in God. What is 
our brief span of life as compared to eternity? It is but ‘‘a little 
while,’’ as St. Paul writes: “‘For patience is necessary for you, that 
doing the will of God, you may receive the promise. For yet a 
little, and a very little while, and He that is to come will come, 
and will not delay’’ (Hebr. 10, 36-37). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Mission of the Holy Ghost 


In the holy Mass of last Sunday our character as pilgrims 
and strangers on earth was impressed upon us. We were reminded 
of the shortness of our lives in the flesh and that in this “‘little 
while’’ of work and suffering we are to merit an eternity of rest 
and bliss in God. Considering this truth and viewing our infirmi- 
ties of soul and body, we may at times be tempted to lose courage 
in our efforts to reach the blessed goal. This would be fatal. Nor 
is there reason to fear, for our divine Master, knowing our weak- 
ness better than we ourselves, amply provided for our needs. He 
imparted to His Church His own Spirit of truth and strength, 
who will guide our steps and aid us in the work of our salvation. 
As the Holy Ghost has made manifest His power by raising Christ 
from the dead and exalting Him above the heavens, so this same 
Holy Spirit is eager to exert His strength in our behalf as follow- 
ers of Christ. Herein precisely lies His mission. We then have all 
reason to rejoice and be grateful to God for His wonderful mercy, 
justice and power. 


To this joy and gratitude we give expression in the Introit: 
“Sing ye to the Lord .. .”” As the Holy Spirit in heaven is the 
bond of love between the Father and the Son, so one of His most 
precious fruits on earth is the unity in mind, in will and in heart 
between the Head of the Mystical Body and its members, and 
among the members themselves. This unity we implore from God 
to the end that all the faithful, forgetting the changing things of 
this world, may aspire with one accord to the joys of heaven. 
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led and The Epistle still further enlightens us as to the mission of the 
repared § Holy Ghost. St. James tells us that “‘every best gift, and every 
Vhat is § perfect gift is from above, and descends from the Father of lights.”’ 
‘a littl } We are taught that the Holy Ghost is sent by both the Father and 
uu, that — the Son, for He is the Spirit of truth and strength, who enlightens 
r yet a — the mind and fortifies the will, that it may see what is to be done 
| come, — to please God and actually also accomplish it. For this reason, 
St. James in the same Epistle exhorts us saying: “Wherefore, 
casting away all uncleanness and abundance of naughtiness, with 
meekness receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls.’’ Then it will come to pass that the Holy Spirit, who by 
His power raised from the dead and exalted Christ for ever, shall 
ilgrims § keep from us the death of sin and lead us unto eternal glory. 


ninded In order that this mission of the Holy Ghost might be ful- 

little F fitted amongst us, it was necessary that the Savior should leave 
of rest § the earth and return to heaven, whence He was to send to His 
nfirmi- F Church this Spirit of truth and strength. “But I tell you. . .” 
Ourage § (Gospel). Then the Master, consoling His sorrowing apostles, ex- 
1. Nor § plains to them the work which the Holy Ghost would accomplish 
weak- § on earth. The Holy Spirit was to convince the world of its crime 
ds. He perpetrated in crucifying its Redeemer, of the injustice committed 
ength, by those who refuse to believe in the Gospel, and of the judg- 
ation. § ment pronounced against the devil and on all those who follow 
Christ F him. The visible presence of the Holy Ghost, by bringing to light 




































} Same § this triple condemnation of the world, will render testimony to 
ollow- the divine mission of our Lord. The Savior further explains in 
ve all the Gospel of today how the Holy Spirit will proceed in teaching 
Mercy. men all truth. True, Christ Himself had revealed all that is neces- 

sary for our salvation. But before the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
trot: this revelation was not understood even by the apostles. It was 
is the necessary that He should come to enlighten men’s minds concerning 


most the full import of these truths. He is to purify the mind from error 

heart and sin, thus dispelling its darkness and making it capable of re- 
, and ceiving spiritual things. Therefore Christ says: “But when He, 
1 God the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all truth. He shall 
gs of glorify Me: because He shall receive of Mine and shall show it to 
n. you.” 
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The Offertory is a song of praise and joy for the wonderful 
blessings which the mission of the Holy Ghost procures for us: 
“Shout with joy .. .’’ In the Sacrifice of holy Mass we are united 
to the Godhead, and called upon to immolate ourselves to Him, 
thus practising the truth of the Holy Spirit unto life everlasting. 
This is the burden of the Secret and Postcommunion of the Mass. 


We know how in the course of centuries the mission of this 
Holy Spirit has been fruitful unto the sanctification and final glory 
of countless souls, who have received His truth and lived it under 
the inspiration of His grace. Their example must reanimate us to 
go and to do likewise. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
To Pray Well Is to Live Well 


Since His resurrection our Savior appeared many times to 
His disciples and conversed with them “‘concerning the kingdom 
of God” (Acts 1, 3). He strengthened their faith in His Person, 
in His triumph, in the mission of His Holy Spirit. He also gave 
them His final instructions for the establishment and organization 
of His Church. Now the day of His glorious ascension into heaven 
is drawing close. Soon He will leave His apostles to return to Him 
who sent Him. There, in the heavenly mansions, He will be their 
advocate with His Father, will plead their cause, will intercede for 
His followers of all time. 


The Church, entering into the spirit of Christ, its Founder 
and Head, desires during these last days before the ascension (Ro- 
gation Days) to inculcate the great duty of prayer. This becomes 
evident to us, if we follow the Mass of today, Rogation Sunday. 
The Introit introduces us into the spirit of prayer. It is a prayer 
of joy and gratitude for the victory of Christ over death, through 


which we were freed from the bondage of sin. Now heaven is again | 


opened, the offended God is reconciled, and redeemed mankind 
may once more address its petitions to the common Father in 


heaven. In order to lead a truly Christian life in imitation of our | 


divine Savior, we need the grace which enlightens us to recognize 
that which is good and gives us strength to accomplish it. This 
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grace we implore in the Collect of today’s holy Mass. Thereby we 
openly testify to the necessity of prayer for right Christian living, 
for, as St. Augustine expresses it, “To pray well is to live well.” 

In the Epistle which follows, St. James teaches us in what 
a good life consists. It is, he says, the doing of the word and not 
the hearing only. “‘Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves.’ The word of God, he further tells 
us, is like a mirror; it shows us what we ought to be. It reveals 
to us the perfect law of liberty, which must not merely be looked 
into, but must be practiced, if we are to be blessed in our deed. 
This practice consists mainly in avoiding the sins of the tongue, 
performing works of charity and keeping ourselves unspotted 
from the world. In other words, in following the example of 
the risen Savior, we must advance, we must endeavor to make our- 
selves perfect in a new life. Here a serious examination of con- 
science, a looking into the mirror of God’s law, is in place. Are we 
really doers of the law, and not merely hearers of the word? Have 
we “‘the religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father,” 
or are we deceiving our own heart, thus making our religion vain? 
Now, to pray well is to live well. If, upon examination, we find 
that we are weak in our religion, in ‘‘doing the word,” then let us 
imitate the apostles who asked the Master: ‘“Lord teach us to pray.” 


In the Gospel of this Sunday Christ Himself teaches us the 
manner in which we are to pray if we wish to be heard. He says: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you: If you ask the Father anything in My 
name, He will give it you. Hitherto you have not asked anything 
in My name: Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.” Prayer offered to the Father in the name of Christ, His be- 
loved Son, has the guarantee of the eternal Truth that it will be 
heard. That the Church has learned this great lesson of Her divine 
Founder and Head we may gather from the fact that she almost 
invariably concludes her prayers at holy Mass and other divine 
services with these words: “through Jesus Christ, our Lord.’’ How 
powerful are our prayers therefore, if we unite them to those of 
the Church, especially at holy Mass! 

The Offertory gives praise to God for the wonderful effects 
of prayer upon the soul. The Secret eulogizes prayer and sacrifice 
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as means to attain heavenly glory. In the Postcommunion we im- 
plore the Lord, who has nourished our soul at this heavenly Table, 
to grant us a true and sincere desire to do good—the secret of pray- 
ing and living well. 

Prayer is the daily bread of the soul; it is the manna from 
heaven. And as the Israelites were ordered to gather the manna in 
the desert morning after morning, so we must pray every day, 
“‘pray without ceasing,’ on our journey through the desert of our 
earthly life, lest our souls be weakened, and starve and perish. 

Often thank God for this great means of salvation—prayer. 
Often raise your minds and hearts to God in devout and humble 
prayer of adoration, thanksgiving, expiation and petition. Prayer 
is the cry of God’s children in this vale of tears, and the heavenly 
Father cannot turn a deaf ear to this cry. “If you ask the Father 
anything in My name, He will give it you.” 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 
II 


NS one surveys in retrospect the history of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States, it is possible to mark off 
a division into three periods. The division which I 
have in mind may not be strictly valid from every 
point of view, but it is correct enough in a general 
way and useful for the purposes of the present article. 1 use the 
word period somewhat for convenience. Perhaps what I wish to 
distinguish might better be called three attitudes, but in some way 
they also represent successive periods. The first of these was one in 
which purpose or aim was the chief determinant in our educa- 
tional efforts. In a second period our attention was engaged mostly 
by questions of method; we took our general purpose for granted 
and inadvertently we more or less neglected it. And now we are 
in a third period in which we recognize that we need to reexamine 
carefully the entire problem, to define our purpose, to improve our 
methods, and to maintain a right balance of attention to both end 
and means. 

In the beginning, in the first period of our educational history, 
we simply proposed to do, according to our best ability and accord- 
ing to existing circumstances, what our sense of religious obligation 
demanded. We could not be satisfied with the public school system 
which did not permit the imparting of religious education. And 
therefore we had to build up our own schools, at great expense 
and under the stress of rigid economy. We could not afford luxuries 
and we had to go without some things that were more or less neces- 
sary. We used the methods that were within our reach and were 
chiefly intent upon our purpose which was the teaching and train- 
ing of our children to be good Catholics. We knew that our schools 
were better than the public schools where religious education was 
lacking, and we tried to do as well as they did in the secular sub- 
jects. 

Thus we set out with a determined and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to an ultimate and supernatural end. It is true that our imme- 
diate aims and our methods had their shortcomings, but these were 
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to be expected in the circumstances. We had in view the needs that 
were presently imperative, and in religious education these were 
classified according to the catechism under the heads of creed, con- 
duct and piety. We missed the Catholic atmosphere of the older 
countries, and being in contact with Protestantism and unbelief it 
was necessary that creed be inculcated and safeguarded and that 
errors be exposed and refuted. Thus our religious instruction had 
a distinct apologetic aim and was engaged to a considerable extent 
with points of controversy. It naturally sustained a certain feeling 
of debate and sometimes produced a loyalty to the Church more 
in argument than in life. But certainly our teaching program did 
not neglect its moral aims. ‘‘Religion and morality” was the slo- 
gan of our separate schools. We strove to build character by faith 
in God and in the Church, by obedience to commandments and by 
prayer and sacraments, by the avoidance of sin and the practice of 
virtue. Our circumstances being as they were, we saved some time 
and increased our efficiency by strongly asserting the principle of 
authority. Of course we gave reasons for things, but we also let it 
be known distinctly that there were such and such orders and pen- 
alties. And finally, we aimed to develop piety or devotion. This 
we regarded as something in addition to moral rectitude which was 
hardly to be expected in every case. We cultivated piety by means 
of the sacraments and by a variety of devotions, understood mostly 
in a personal way and from which one might choose according to 
personal preference. We were not greatly concerned to maintain a 
strict unity and proportion in these devotions, nor were we both- 
ered if there was some confusion in such matters. This was the at- 
titude, in a brief and general description, that prevailed for some 
time in our Catholic educational activity. It was a period of poverty 
and hardship and one that set an admirable example of zeal, of 
energy and self-sacrifice, the fruits of which are evident in the 
building up of our Catholic school system throughout the country, 
a marvel of devotion to the purposes that ruled our hearts and that 
elicited the generous donation of the service and wealth that our 
resources were able to furnish. 


As our numbers and our wealth increased we entered upon a 
new period; and looking back at the preceding one we recognized 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


that, while we had reason to be proud of its achievement, the results 
were not all that the efforts seemed to deserve. We concluded that 
the fault lay in deficiencies of method and in the lack of material 
equipment. We felt sure about our general aim, and therefore we 
now tried to increase our efficiency by material expenditure, by the 
introduction of new particular objectives, and above all we turned 
with the greatest interest to the study of methods. In this respect 
we felt that we could safely profit from the example of the public 
schools whose larger material resources had always reminded us of 
our own comparative poverty. No doubt there was room for im- 
provement in our methods, and certainly we now made important 
gains in this respect. But there was also some disadvantage result- 
ing from our concentration upon method. We were distracted some- 
what from our main purposes, we lost sight somewhat of our aims, 
while we experimented and played with methods and enjoyed the 
conveniences of better buildings and richer furnishings. While we 
gained in some respects from the opinions of non-Catholic edu- 
cators and from the example of the public schools, we have also 
contracted some of their faults. We have trifled with novelties and 
have yielded in some measure to that disposition which has made 
the schools a happy hunting ground for the experimental psycholo- 
gist and the school-supply agent. And the worst is that we have 
slighted our religion courses in favor of the secular subjects; we 
have withheld from them the “‘credit’’ attached to the latter; and 
we have let it be said that religion is our ‘‘worst taught course.” 


The judgment which I here express is substantiated by the 
Rev. George Johnson of the Catholic University of Washington 
who has said: ‘“Today throughout the United States there is very 
little appreciable difference between practical procedures in Cath- 
olic schools and in public schools. Whatever new thing is intro- 
duced into the public schools of the nation, sooner or later finds 
its way into the Catholic schools. There may be and is usually a 
Catholic protest against the reforms suggested by secular educa- 
tors. but once they have been adopted Catholic schools accept them. 
In many cases the reforms are wise and should be accepted; in other 
cases they are unwise and serve but to complicate and confuse our 
educational work.”” Dr. Johnson continues to point out the harm 
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resulting from this attitude when he says: ‘““We have welcomed 
opportunities to compromise on non-essentials with the result that 
we have failed to stress essentials. It is greatly to be feared that we 
have given the average Catholic the notion that a Catholic school 
does not differ essentially from a public school, that it teaches the 
same thing from the same books by the same methods, the differ- 
ence being, over and above the fact that religion is taught, that the 
discipline of the Catholic school preserves the child from certain 
dangers to faith and to morals that he would encounter were he 
to attend the public school. It is rather disturbing to note how 
often Catholics seem to think they have heaped the most fulsome 
praise upon the parish school or the high school or the college 
when they have said that it is quite the same as the corresponding 
secular school. Little wonder, then, that if any feature is introduced 
into the public school, be it a pipe organ in the auditorium or an 
elaborate stadium, a change in curriculum or a new method of 
teaching, Catholics should expect their schools to go and do like- 
wise.” 

Thus the fixing of our attention upon methods and the like 
has distracted us somewhat from our purposes or aims. No doubt 
in many particular cases the results have really been very unfortu- 
nate. A general consequence has been the dimming of our farther 
vision by the fascination of details close at hand, so that we now 
tend to show something like the aimlessness of the public schools. 
As for these latter, we may quote Dr. John Dewey who has said 
of public education in the United States: ‘“The sum of the matter 
is that at the present time education has no directive aim. It grows, 
but it grows from specific pressure exerted here and there, not be- 
cause of any large and inspiring social policy. It expands by piece- 
meal additions, not by the movement of a vital force within. The 
schools, like the nation, are in need of a central purpose, which 
will create a new enthusiasm and devotion and which will unify 
and guide all intellectual plans.’"’” How do these words apply to 
our Catholic schools which have had a definite purpose from their 
beginning? Dr. Johnson places this question squarely before us. 
He says: “If there is am apparent absense of directive aim in the 
general educational endeavor of the nation, can it be said that such 
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THE CHRIST-LIFE SERIES 


an aim is conspicuously present and operative in the minds of 
Catholic educators? To what degree is Dewey's charge applicable 
to our schools? To what extent do they ‘grow and expand by the 
movement of a vital force within’? Are all our plans and endeavors 
‘unified and guided by a great central purpose’? We are wont to 
pride ourselves on the fact that we have a definite philosophy of 
life. This philosophy of life is organized, defined and expressed in 
our system of Scholastic philosophy, which exhibits the quality of 
perennial truth, and which rears itself on reality and views life 
objectively. Yet, in practice, how far is this pride justified? Is it 
warranted by the facts in the case? Is Catholic education in the 
United States guided and directed by a definite philosophy of edu- 
cation, convincingly held and practically understood by Catholic 
educators?” 


We shall return to these questions in a later paragraph. For 
the moment I would like to refer to the one explicit and avowed 
attempt by a Catholic educator in this country to formulate a phi- 
losophy of education. I mean, of course, the Rev. Thomas E. 
Shields. My first reason for mentioning him is that I take him as 
representing a new period, the third of the periods or attitudes of 
which I have spoken above. 


This third period is one that displays a reaction from the ex- 
cessive interest in new petty objectives and in continual experi- 
mentation in methods. It recognized that while all real gains should 
be acknowledged and should be increased, there was need for a re- 
turn to the consideration of purpose. The apologetic aim must be 
adapted to new circumstances that arise and with the understand- 
ing that the best apologetic will be assured by attention to the 
primary aim of Catholic education, positive instruction and forma- 
tion in the ways of Catholic thought and life. The ethical and 
devotional aims must be brought into closer relation so that moral- 
ity will be more than casuistry and devotion more than sentimen- 
tality. The principle of authority must be accompanied by that of 
reason and experience and effort must be made to develop the mo- 
tives of personal good will and genuine love. Above all there ap- 
pears the growing conviction of the necessity of striving to correlate 
all our educational aims and activities and to find a central and 
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unifying idea for all our educational work, the desire voiced, as 
we have seen, by Dr. Dewey, and which Dr. Johnson says we have 
not yet attained. 


An outstanding example of this attitude was Dr. Thomas E. 
Shields. His efforts are represented in his texts for primary schools, 
The Catholic Education Series, together with a Teacher’s Manual 
of Primary Methods, and his Philosophy of Education. These 
books, along with the establishment of the Teachers’ College at 
the Catholic University in Washington and of The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review may be said to mark a period in our Catholic edu- 
cational history. Dr. Shields’ writings have exerted a wide influence 
directly or indirectly. His primary texts have pointed out a way 
that has been followed more or less closely in all similar subsequent 
efforts. Especially in the preparation of primary readers excellent 
work has since been done along his lines. But there has not been 
until now any later attempt to supply a complete series of primary 
religion texts displaying such scope and originality as do those of 
Dr. Shields. In the surveys of primary religion methods by Dr. 
Bandas and Dr. Sharp we observe that Dr. Shields is the one 
instance in this country of a Catholic primary religion method 
or system comparable with those that we have received from 
abroad. Hence the significance of the now appearing Christ-Life 
Series. I have purposely placed it here against the perspective of 
past years and in association with the Shields texts because I think 
that it marks a new stage in our educational progress, as his series 
did, and because it is another step forward along the lines which 
he had in view. The advance which the new series shows beyond 
the former one (represented by features which I shall try to point 
out) is not by way of any contradiction or radical departure; it 
is rather by the way of a further development and a clearer applica- 
tion of principles that were fundamental in the preceding case. And 
as these principles are again the central and governing ones in the 
new series, we are still moving forward toward the finding of a 
directive and unifying educational force, objective, intrinsic and 
universal, which, while in the present case working within the 
limits of the primary school courses, will sometime take control of 
high school and college courses and will enable us eventually to 
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formulate a definite philosophy of education for which Dr. John- 
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The system elaborated by Dr. Shields in his primary texts 
mas E. and teachers’ manual is also set forth in his Philosophy of Educa- 
chools, tion. This important volume seems not to be duly appreciated. 
danual Indeed, the primary texts also, while they have been highly praised 
These in theory have often been declared unsatisfactory in practice. Dr. 
lege at Shields was a pioneer in the field which he cultivated, he was well 
> Edu- ahead of his time, and perhaps not even yet has he been under- 
ic edu- stood to the full extent of his merit. His Philosophy of Education 
fluence was a tentative effort and it is somewhat sketchy. Yet it is of great 
a way importance and is the only book of its kind thus far by a Catholic 
quent educator in this country. We have a translation of part of the work 
cellent of Dr. F. DeHovre of Brussels, Philosophy and Education (one 
; been notices that the title says and, not of) but it is critical and not 
imary positive, a critical study of the systems of naturalism, socialism 
ose of and nationalism. One may apply to it an observation made by Dr. 
y Dr. Johnson: ‘‘Catholics have given rational and at times profound 
€ one answers to the question, What is wrong with modern education? 
ethod . . . Yet sooner or later the critic is always asked to suggest the 
from right way which may take the place of the wrong one which he 
t- Life condemns... . Here it is that, to my mind, the Catholic philosophy 
ve of of education fails to demonstrate its true value. We know what is 
think wrong, but do we give sufficient evidence that we know what is 
Series right?”’ In Dr. DeHovre’s volume we read: ““The abiding strength 
which of traditional Catholic education has ever been in its philosophy, 
yond clearly conceived, firmly established and universally applicable. 
point This educational philosophy has perhaps not always been clearly 
re; it stated in manuals and treatises on Catholic education; nevertheless 
lica- it has been the basis of the educational practice of every teaching 
And nun and every Catholic mother. In the matter of education the 
1 the spirit counts more than the letter, practice more than theory, tra- 
of a dition more than the written word, and feeling more than reason. 
and Education is the great domain of the imponderables, and the hid- 
| the den power of Catholic education lies in its instinct for these very 
ol of imponderables. In Catholic training, the philosophy of education 
y to is like the foundation of a structure; it is hidden from view, but 
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its strength is apparent when the storms of passion rage.’’ Surely 
this is rhetorical language and represents loose and unsatisfactory 
thinking. Dr. Shields has a clearer and more definite message which 
is positive as well as critical and which, although not final nor 
exhaustive, does point out a way which we shall do well to pur- 
sue. For the present I am concerned with those features of his 
system that show a relationship to The Christ-Life Series of pri- 
mary texts. But to point these out I shall need the space of another 
article. 


























WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 





If the boys and girls in our schools are taught to 
follow and interpret the spirit of the Church as mani- 
fested in her liturgy, if they truly understand and are 
aroused by the liturgy, and develop the habit of partici- 
pating in it while in school, Catholic education will be 
placing in their hands, their minds and their hearts an 
instrument that will be of incomparable value through 
life in helping them to love the Lord with their whole 
hearts, with their whole souls, with their whole minds 
and their neighbor as themselves, a preparation, indeed, 
for that day of personal resurrection for which each one 
must prepare.-—JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 
March 1934. 
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THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(Concluded) 


SUBJECTIVE PARTICIPATION 


E must guard against considering the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church as so many supernatural accumula- 
tors, which, in discharging, mechanically fill us with 

} grace, with merit, with sanctity. Supposing a magic 

efficacy, obtaining its effects infallibly, the attitude of 
him who receives the sacrament would then make little difference. 





Nor would it do to content oneself with insisting solely on 
the indispensable moral dispositions, since the sacraments exercise 
their efficacy ‘‘ex opere operato.”’ Besides these general dispositions, 
which prepare the subject for the reception of the grace of the 
sacrament, man has further to furnish an active cooperation, even 
a liturgical cooperation, in the celebration of the sacrament. He 
must posit certain ritual acts which precisely constitute the sacra- 
mental action. For the sacrament is above all a symbolic human 
action. God makes use of it to produce His supernatural grace; 
but He demands of man, of the Church, of the priest and of the 
faithful, that they perform the ensemble of liturgical acts whose 
symbolism He will render efficacious. The performance of these 
rites is besides of such a nature as to produce those favorable interior 
sentiments required for a fruitful reception of the sacraments in a 
better manner than any other “‘exercise’’ could produce them. It 
must also be noted that this liturgical activity does not consist in 
purely exterior gestures, in some formulas mumbled with the lips 
and possessing some sort of magic power. The “‘opus operantis,”’ 
man’s part in the sacrament, consists of acts really and fully hu- 
man, conscious and freely consented to. The intellect and the will 
have their part to play, and the outward action only exteriorizes 
and deepens the interior activity of the soul. Thus, for example, 
“to receive Baptism’ does not mean merely to submit to an ex- 
terior rite; it is a very positive procedure of the moral order, an 
action big with practical consequences, implying generous resolu- 
tions, which the ancient Syriac liturgy expressed in this splendid 
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formula, repeated thrice by the neophyte, standing with face turned 
towards the East: “‘Consentio tibi, Christe—I attach myself to 
Thee, O Christ!” 

Very frequently we are content with insisting on the general 
and implicit intention and upon the scrupulous observance of the 
formula and of the action strictly required in order that the es- 
sential symbolism, and therefore the validity of the sacraments, be 
safeguarded. It would not do to believe that, because this strictly 
required minimum has been assured, all has been done which is 
normally sufficient. We must no longer confound that whith is 
sufficient in the individual case with that which is regularly neces- 
sary for society as a whole. If the individual can rely upon extra- 
ordinary, exceptional aids, if he can live, for better or worse, on 
substitutes, a society cannot for any length of time remain in an 
abnormal situation without grave detriment to itself. For the 
Christian society as such, an active and full, an exterior and interior, 
a ritual and moral, a collective and individual, a conscious and free 
participation in the sacramental life and especially in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is ordinarily necessary. 

To exaggerate the importance of this active and subjective 
participation would be difficult. If we leave aside this subjective 
point of view, it is entirely impossible to get an adequate idea of 
the central place which the liturgy and the Eucharist must occupy 
in the life of the Christian. One may even say that it was in view 
of the Eucharist that Christ instituted the sacramental system. 


For after all, one may ask oneself with all respect: Why has 
Christ attached the gift of His grace to the accomplishment of ex- 
terior and ritual actions (grace comes to us normally—ex institu- 
tione Christi—through the sacraments of the Church)? Clearly, 
neither He nor God has need of these material rites to reach us, to 
communicate to us His power, His entirely spiritual life. If Christ 
has had recourse to a sacrament, it is only on our account and for 
our advantage. In fact, it seems that the Savior wished, by the 
institution of the sacraments, to assure, in a religion essentially 
supernatural (the work of God), an element which is left to the 
self-determination of man (man’s part). Let us explain this more 
in detail. 
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THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Christ has chosen to attach the communication of grace to 
the liturgical act out of respect for human liberty, in order to give 
us an occasion of becoming conscious of the gift He has made us, 
in order to allow us to receive it freely, with “understanding.” 
Christ is not satisfied with sanctifying us in some mysterious man- 
ner, with animating us with a life that escapes the senses, of sending 
us His Spirit, of which He said that ‘‘no one knows whence He 
comes or whither He goes.’’ He does not content Himself with 
preaching to us in an abstract manner the dogma of grace, this 
fundamental Christian truth that all our religious life is essentially 
supernatural. He has rather wished to attach the gift of this grace, 
of this life, to the celebration of symbolic rites which vividly place 
this capital truth before our eyes and furnish us the concrete and 
practical means of acquiescing to it with faith, confidence and love, 
of saying our ‘‘amen’’ with heart and soul. To neglect the con- 
scious and free participation in the celebration of the sacraments 
appears, consequently, as the frustration of one of the essential 
ends of the sacraments, as a neglect of the goal the Savior seems 
to have had in view when He instituted the sacramental system. 


The sacramental life, normal and well understood, comprises, 
then, an intense and complete human activity. ““To receive a sacra- 
ment’’—what an unhappy expression—signifies not merely an 
act purely passive and receptive. It signifies active progress, ritual 
indeed, but not purely exterior, not simply a bodily gesture. It is 
also an interior action, of the intellect and of the will, of faith, of 
confidence and of love. To receive a sacrament is an act which 
likewise elevates the moral life. 

And now we have arrived at our final consideration: the 
place of the holy Eucharist, considered as our subjective partici- 
pation in the Sacrifice, in the ensemble of our entire religious and 
moral life. Let us see how the Eucharistic celebration implies a sub- 
jective and moral activity; or rather, how the Eucharistic celebra- 
tion constitutes the very summit of this subjective religious life, 
and especially, how it is the supreme expression of the theological 
virtues of faith, hope and charity. 

To celebrate the Eucharist with understanding means first of 
all to posit an act of faith—of faith which is the most comprehen- 
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sive. It is impossible to live the liturgy and to lose sight in one’s 
practical piety of that which constitutes the essence of Christian 
dogma. Whenever the faithful unite about the altar—and the 
Church makes it a weekly duty— it is to celebrate the memory of 
Him who is the Author of their life, of their salvation, to whom 
they owe the remission of their sins, the dignity of their moral 
life and all their supernatural merits. To participate in His Sacri- 
fice, to eat His flesh and drink His blood, this is the most eloquent 
protestation that our Christian life is conserved and developed 
only through the action of divine grace, through the power of the 
redemptive passion. Thus the liturgical rite becomes the sensible 
basis of our faith; it supports and sustains the faith. Without it 
our faith in the supernatural character of the life we lead easily 
loses its consistency and evaporates. The liturgical act gives our 
Christian conviction vigor and clearness. The sacramental rite 
hinders us from sliding into a pious naturalism; it keeps ever be- 
fore us the image of the Savior. Nay, far more. It re-presents to us 
in all its efficacious reality the saving act of the Cross. 


What act of faith more eloquent, what profession of faith 
more comprehensive than that of nourishing oneself with the flesh 
and blood of the Victim? All the essential and primitive dogmas 
of our faith are contained in this action: our supernatural destiny, 
the fact of sin, the Incarnation, the Redemption, sanctification 
through the Spirit and in the Church. To ignore these essential 
facts, these fundamental truths, or simply to leave them unpro- 
ductive in one’s real, intimate, personal religious life is to expose 
oneself to living only a truncated, atrophied, anemic Christianity. 


Now, this must be conceded: These primitive Christian 
truths, admitted in an abstract manner as canons of orthodoxy, do 
not play a part in the cycle of ideas with which the thought of 
the majority of the faithful, even the well instructed, is occupied, 
whence their will draws its ordinary motives of hope and of love. 
It seems as if they had been dislodged by a multitude of secondary 
devotions, of supplementary practices which are far from possess- 
ing the same importance and the same supernatural power. The 
Eucharistic celebration leads us directly to the summit of our life 
of faith. 
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THE CENTER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


It also leads us to the summit of love. To eat of the Victim 
with all one’s co-religionists, one’s co-sacrificers, is to proclaim 
one’s solidarity with the Victim, the Sacrifice, the priest, the com- 
munity with which one is associated. What eloquence there is in the 
appeal issued by Christ of entering into His own sentiments of 
love and of religion when He invites the Christian assembly to 
partake of His flesh immolated and His blood poured forth! To 
respond to this appeal, to communicate with understanding and 
sincerity means to evince one’s desire of following His example of 
courageous love, of filial obedience to the Father, of boundless de- 
votion to the brethren. One cannot escape recalling the great com- 
mandment which the Master has left us, which contains the en- 
tire program of our moral life, which constitutes the sign by which 
we are to be known—the commandment of loving one another. 
To join oneself to Christ’s action means to order all one’s life in 
conformity to the love of God and of men, to attain to the per- 
fection of the moral life. 


And thus the Eucharist is the summit of the subjective life of 
the Christian. The Eucharist draws our subjective life into the 
supreme act of the life of Christ Himself, it associates us with it, 
takes us up into it, draws us into its movement. We “‘signify,’’ we 
symbolize exteriorly by the ritual action that which we must feel 
interiorly, what God must work in us through the liturgical rite. 
The ‘‘opus operantis,”” our own activity, draws us psychologically 
into the direction in which the “‘opus operatum,”’ the divine work, 
impels us. Among all the sacraments the Eucharist symbolizes the 
supreme act of the moral life: the love of God and of man. The 
Sacrifice relates all things to God, the last end of our being and of 
the universe—and that through love; for the Christian Sacrifice is 
a sacrifice of love. 


Mass marks the crowning point of the Christian's entire 
moral life. By living his Mass, by participating consciously and 
lovingly in the Sacrifice of Christ and of the Church he brings his 
entire life to its final consummation. Just as the steeples of our 
churches dominate our cities and towns and seem to direct to heaven 
all the life which moves at their feet, so the weekly sacrificial action 
unites the Christian to Christ and to his brethren, directs the indi- 
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vidual and separate efforts of the faithful toward their final and 
definitive goal and assures to their humble and banal existence a 
most exalted idealism and a divine beauty. 

GOMMAIRE LAPoRTA, O.S.B. 


Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 
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One cannot repeat too frequently that the restora- 
tion of sacred music will then only be truly profound 
and thorough if it bases itself on the study, the diffusion 
and the ardent love of the sacred liturgy. . . . 


Metre artistry is insufficient for the good rendition 
of Gregorian chant. There is need of an orientation of 
the soul, or better still, of a profoundly Christian life. 
One must sanctify oneself in order to render to God a 
ptaise more worthy of Him, and one must praise God in 
order to sanctify oneself... . 


When the Christian people will again comprehend 
the meaning of liturgical prayer, then Gregorian chant 
will appear to them the most pure and the most true ex- 
pression of this prayer. Of themselves they will feel the 
need of uniting their faith and their prayer, of uniting 
their prayer to that of their brethren, of uniting their 
entire life to that of the Church, and with inexpressible 
i joy to sing to God an inspired song... . 
Let us labor to fashion a liturgical soul; that will 
be the means the most sure of contributing to make of 
our churches in very truth a house of God and of chanted 
prayer. Our constant ambition should be to have noth- 
ing else resound in our churches except that which is an 
echo of the “dolce sinfonia di Paradiso’ heard by 
Dante. . . JOSEPH BONNET. 
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IN THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB 


OT long ago a confrere made the remark to the writer 
that one of the Breviary antiphons appeared to him 
as a mixed metaphor and rather difficult to under- 
stand precisely. The antiphon in question was the 

4 one from the Common of Several Martyrs outside 

the Paschal season for the Magnificat at Vespers: ‘‘Istorum est 

enim regnum coelorum, qui contempserunt vitam mundi, et per- 
venerunt ad praemia regni, et laverunt stolas suas in sanguine Agnt 

—For of these is the kingdom of heaven, who despised the life of 
(this) world, who have won the rewards of (Christ’s) kingdom, 

and have washed their stoles in the blood of the Lamb.”’ The last 

member especially caused difficulty. It is the solution attempted for 
the inquiring confrere that is offered ORATE FRATRES readers here. 


This antiphon is a free composition based on two Scriptural 
texts. The first is from Matthew 19, 14, where Jesus speaks of the 
little children, saying: “for the kingdom of heaven is for such.” 
The other is to be found in the Apocalypse, 7, 14: ‘“These are 
they who are come out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and have made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


What must be understood by “the blood of the Lamb’’? 
Here, as very often in Holy Writ and in liturgical language, the 
ancient Jewish concept of life must be remembered. Blood was con- 
sidered the life-principle of the body. And life belongs to God, to 
Jahwe alone. From this comes the law against the use of blood: 
flesh meat may be used only after the blood has been drained from 
the animal. The blood is to be poured out at the sacrificial altar 
or, if this is impossible, into the earth. Thus animals were used for. 
sacrifice and the shedding of their blood was an acknowledgment of 
Jahwe’s dominion. The reparative or redemptive value of blood 
was, by positive divine ordinance, connected with this concept of 
the life-principle. Hence to shed blood meant to take life, and as a 
sacrificial act, it showed God’s absolute power and mastery over 
all His creatures. It was the highest and the central act of religion. 
That Christ’s redeeming death is proposed again and again in holy 
Scripture and the liturgy as the shedding of His blood is known to 
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everyone. “This is the chalice of My blood.” ‘‘For as often as you 
shall eat this bread and drink the chalice, you shall shew the death 
of the Lord, until He come” (I Cor. 11, 26). Thus “‘in the blood 
of the Lamb” is but a symbolic term for ‘‘in the redeeming death 
of Christ.” 


The word “‘stole’’ must next be considered. By this is not 
meant the priestly garment known to everyone: such a meaning 
appears to date from the eighth or ninth century only. To an early 
Christian a stole signified a long, white tunic reaching to the ankles 
—like the present-day priestly alb. It was not then a priestly 
garment, unless priestly be taken as meaning the general priest- 
hood of the laity, and then it would be such. Stole signified above 
all the long, white alb received at Baptism as a symbol of inno- 
cence and grace and worn by the neophytes all during the Easter 
Octave, especially in Rome. 

To be baptized is to be joined to Christ in His redeeming 
death. “Know you not that all we, who are baptized in(to) 
Christ Jesus, are baptized in(to) His death? For we are buried 
together with Him by baptism into death” (Rom. 6, 3-4). Of 
this mystic death St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: ‘‘O strange and 
marvelous thing, we did not truly die, nor were we truly buried, 
nor did we after being really crucified rise again, but the repre- 
sentation was in a figure, and our salvation is in truth. Christ was 
verily crucified and was verily buried, and verily rose again, and 
all these things have been by grace imparted to us, that sharing 
His sufferings in representation we might in truth gain salvation. 
O exceeding loving kindness! Christ received the nails in His un- 
defiled hands and feet and suffered agony, and to me without suf- 
fering and without toil He by a share of His agony grants salva- 
tion’’ (Cat. Myst. II, 5). 

Just as the regaining of divine life is symbolized by the ac- 
quisition, the putting on of the new, white garment, so the fall of 
Adam and the original sin resulting is pictured as the loss of such 
a garment. By some of the Church Fathers Adam is introduced as 
saying: ‘‘Stolam sanctitatis amisi—I have lost my stole of sanc- 
tity.”’ Or again, original justice being the white and spotless gar- 
ment, original sin, and also subsequent actual sin, is the defilement, 
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IN THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB 


the spotting of the same robe. This latter sense comes into consid- 
eration here. 

To be baptized into Christ, to be joined with Him in His 
redeeming death, is to recover grace and innocence—‘‘stolam sanc- 
titatis accipere’’ or ‘‘stolam lavare’’—‘‘to receive the spotless stole,”’ 
or ‘‘to wash the stole.’’ It is the beginning of the journey towards 
heaven. This is Baptism “‘in aqua—in water.” 

To be baptized into Christ, to be made one with Him, joined 
with Him in His redeeming death in the most perfect manner, is 
to pour out one’s own blood with that of Christ, to die with and 
for Him. This is the perfect ‘‘co-dying’’ with Him and hence this 
gives immediate perfection, not the beginning of perfection only. 
All sin is washed away in this baptism of blood, in martyrdom, 
and moreover, the stole of perfect and lasting innocence is acquired 
forever, nevermore to be lost or soiled. Thus the Church prays to 
her martyrs but never for them. Perfectly united to Christ in 
death, they are perfectly united to Him in the new and everlasting 
life of grace in heaven. 

With these thoughts in mind the antiphon can be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘‘Of these is the kingdom of heaven’’—these martyrs 
possess forever eternal happiness. ““Who despised the life of (this) 
world’’—who gave up their earthly lives for their faith, for Christ; 
who united themselves perfectly with Christ in His Sacrifice. “And 
who (therefore) have won the rewards of (Christ’s) kingdom” 
—the martyrs are crowned gloriously in heaven. ‘‘ (Because) they 
have washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb’’—they became 
perfectly united to Christ’s redeeming death by their own death 
and possess therefore the stole of sanctity forever. 

MARTIN POLLARD, O.S.B. 


Abbey of Mount Angel, Ore. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


LITURGY AND PRIESTHOOD 
(Concluded) 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 

HRIST unites the offering of these material gifts to 
the oblation of His body and blood, and thereby a 
second mystery of His sublime priesthood is revealed. 

Just as there is only one Sacrifice—that of 
Christ—so also there is only one Victim offered— 

Christ Himself. Hence we can offer to God at Mass only this obla- 
tion, the only one that is holy, pure, spotless in His sight. As it is 
evident, however, that the ritual Sacrifice must represent the hom- 
age of those who offer it, their intentions, their needs, all they are, 
will and give, and since on the other hand any gift offered by mere 
human hands is poor and insignificant indeed, it follows that we 
must concentrate in the offered Victim all that we of ourselves 
wish to offer, we must transubstantiate our whole oblation into 
His. This is the mystical substitution essential to all sacrifice. It is 
by no means, and never must become, the easy and egoistic transfer 
of a moral duty. It remains, on the contrary, the most eloquent act 
that man has ever discovered to express to God that he is His 
creature and His victim, and that he will belong to Him in life 
and in death. 

Thus we can never repeat often enough that at holy Mass 
the humble and timid tribute of our praises, of our supplications, 
and of our penance is intimately united in one ritual oblation with 
the blood of Christ, Victim offered by us and for us. 


This supposes and requires that our obiation should not be 
presented by other hands than those which offer up Christ. If the 
sacrifices are so united that they form only one offering, it must 
be presented to God by one priest, that is, Jesus Christ Himself, 
the Highpriest. 

Christ therefore unites, in the fullest meaning of the word, 
the oblations of all offerers. The meaning and value of this union 
must be insisted upon. 
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Let us first remark that it is not, on the part of the faithful, 
an optional act, and let us emphasize from the start that Christ has 
not been delegated by them in the democratic sense of the word. 
The priesthood belongs to Christ, as we have seen, through the 
Incarnation. More truly than any other priest, He is called by 





























ferences God. Having been constituted head of the human race, He has of- 
a fered for mankind a Sacrifice whose redeeming power never has 
ry: depended and never will depend on man’s consent and ratification. 
aihall When He dominated the world from the height of the Cross in 
oe a the darkness of the ninth hour, He offered to His Father the hom- 
ree age of expiation for humanity, which was saved at this moment 
wn: unknown to itself and in spite of itself. The picture drawn by St. 
a te te Paul, citing Isaias: All day long I stretched out my hands to an 
aay. unbelieving and contradicting people assumes, in this perspective, 
7 ant gigantic and dramatic dimensions: divine Mercy claiming from 
‘ond Justice universal redemption at the very moment when the world, 
soypose in whose name the expiatory oblation was made, universally re- 
alanis jected its Savior. In the same way Mass is offered by Christ in the 
oo name of all Christians, ‘pro nostra et totius mundi salute, even 
It is though none of them is conscious of the Sacrifice in order to ratify 
saelien it and to offer it with Him. 

at act Granting this, it remains evident, however, that every one 


s His instructed about this act performed in his name and for him 
should necessarily consent to it: “‘rogamus, petimus, offerimus,”’ 
says the liturgy. Assistance at Mass becomes logical, serious, com- 
Mass plete, humanely true only when the Christian offers in reality 
what he is supposed to offer, namely the body of Christ, wherein 


n life 


penn are mystically included all gifts, offerings, and sacrifices, all the 
homage and all the petitions of those who assist and of the entire 

ot te Church. 

f the Hence, the Christian is not free, but is obliged to offer, and 

must in offering he integrates his oblation with a ritual, collective act, 

aself, established and regulated before him. Consequently he can offer 
only by the priestly hands of Christ. 

rord, The ultimate reason for all this is clear: Mass has not the 

nion character of a private act. It is as Chief and Highpriest of the whole 


Christian Body that Christ celebrates it. It is as members that we 
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offer it with Him. Only those who belong to the Church can take 
part in the Sacrifice of the Church. Infidels and catechumens are 
excluded from it. 

We understand then why in Mass the sacrificial act is concen- 
trated in the hands of one: the sacerdotal réle of Christ illustrates 
in a solemn manner the dogma of the mystical unity of the Body 
of the Church. 

When once we see clearly what the priesthood of Christ is and 
how it functions in Mass, it is easy to infer the precise rdle of the 
visible priest. 

As the Sacrifice of Calvary was to be renewed by the ritual 
oblation of the Church, the necessity of an ecclesiastical priesthood 
became evident. Christ in heaven remains the Mediator, always 
living, but invisible. Hence, the rites of the mystical oblation are 
performed by a visible priest. He is only minister and representative 
of the heavenly Pontiff, because the latter remains the only cele- 
brant of the one Sacrifice. He reveals Himself in the merely human 
priest. We borrow His gestures and words, raising our hands when 
He Himself did so, taking the chalice when we say that He took it 
into His sacred hands, pronouncing simply ‘““This is My body,” 
as if we would only lend our voice to Christ incarnate among us. 


This kind of absorption of the personality of the priest by 
that of Christ is not only the supreme dignity of our priesthood; 
it shows also to what extent He identifies Himself with His own 
in His acts and in His powers. Hence we understand how want of 
knowledge of the sacerdotal réle of Christ has caused in many 
Christians serious gaps in their understanding of the Catholic 
priesthood. 

Not that Christians lack a very exalted and very potent idea 
of the priest. When, on the occasion of an ordination, we speak 
to them about it, they are stirred by the grandeur of the powers 
delegated to the minister of God: that of transubstantiation, of 
distributing the body of the Lord, of pronouncing absolution, of 
distributing graces, etc. Many know, too, that the priest offers to 
God the Sacrifice of the Victim immolated for all. 

But his rdle of delegate of the Christian people in holy Mass, 
of mediator of the faithful, charged with their prayers and their 
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LITURGY AND PRIESTHOOD 


offerings, is neglected and forgotten by nearly all. It is of prime 
importance, nevertheless, just as is the rdle of Christ in the same 
mystery. 

It is necessary that Mass, the essential act of common wor- 
ship, stir every Christian taking part in it to the depth of his soul. 
His entire religious sense ought to find expression therein: his will 
of entire dependence on God bowing him down in adoration; his 
ardent supplications for his innumerable needs in this valley of 
labor and tears; finally his petition for pardon for his many la- 
mentable and blameworthy faults. When man approaches God he 
has always something to offer: an oblation, of gold, of incense, or 
of myrrh—an offering, alas, more sorrowful than brilliant. 


Now it suffices to recall what has been said above about the 
sacerdotal function of Christ and of the quite similar function of 
the visible priest in order to understand that this modest, timid, 
and costly offering is presented to the Father in Mass only by the 
hands of the priest. He stands before the people in the mysterious 
vestments of his priesthood as mediator. Behind him are the faith- 
ful whose prayer he has to offer. They formulate it in their hearts 
and entrust it mentally to the priest who, in the name of all, car- 
ries it to the altar of God. 

This was already signified in the ancient rite of the collect. 
Formerly, when the celebrant had said Oremus, every one knelt 
down (Flectamus genua), praying a few moments in silence. Then 
were only heard, as Cassian tells us while speaking of the monks 
of Egypt, the unutterable groanings of the faithful, elicited by holy 
fervor. All having risen (Levate), the celebrant gathered, so to say, 
all the separate prayers and deposited them before God in a public 
formula which he spoke in the name of all, and which is our ora- 
tion of today. 

The moment in holy Mass in which the celebrant thus col- 
lects all the prayers of those present to offer them to God is the 
canon. Sublime mystery: in this sacred instant the oblation of the 
people is united to and swallowed up in the infinite offering of the 
body and blood of Christ. 

Thus the Christian should not make, directly, his offering to 
God, by himself and for himself alone, while the priest offers 
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Christ. Such a double offering tends to falsify the divine action. 
Both must be resolved into one. Into the sacerdotal action of 
Christ, operating by His visible minister, should converge all the 
intentions, all the spiritual emotions, all the prayers of those who 
assist. 

One can see what grandeur our consciousness of this mediation 
restores to the priesthood of our priests. They appear in truth as 
the heralds of the people before God, “‘pleading,”’ says St. Prosper, 
“the cause of the human race before the divine Clemency.” They 
alone enter into the sanctuary, the faithful remain outside. The 
Christian can bring his offering to the altar of God, but there he 
must find, according to the word of St. Augustine, ‘‘the priest 
through whom he offers it to God.”” Thus is quickened in the 
priest also the conviction of his solidarity with the faithful and 
of the personal sanctity requisite for his mediation. Thus above 
all the admirable unity of the drama of the Mass is demonstrated 
in its full force: all actors—Christ, the celebrant, the faithful as- 
sisting—cooperate in the one action whose culminating point, one 
also, claims the intense participation of all . 

This unity is not arbitrary and optional. It does not proceed 
from a cooperation willingly agreed upon yet not obligatory; it 
results necessarily from the vital unity created between Christ and 
His members in His Mystical Body by the Baptism these have re- 
ceived. By incorporating them into the Church, the baptismal char- 
acter has consecrated them, and this consecration confers the right 
to take part in the Sacrifice of the Church. 


This vital solidarity with Christ has inspired the statement 
that a “participation in the priesthood’’ is proper to all Christians, 
and that there exists a ‘‘priesthood” of the faithful. Of this a word 
remains to be said. 

There is no need of justifying this expression, taken from the 
Scriptures, but it can only be understood as an analogy, for this 
“priesthood” has nothing of mediation in it. One may even con- 
sider it perferable not to insist upon a designation apt to be equivo- 
cal and liable to weaken the notion of the mediating priesthood 
which ought to be strongly impressed on the minds of the Chris- 
tians today. 
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me The more emphatically however should we preach the doc- 
1 the trine expressed by this metaphor: that in Mass the Christian ought 
whe not to consider himself isolated, performing a personal and private 
act, but as a member of the Christian Body, acting in solidarity 
sien with all others and above all with the Chief and Highpriest of the 
be Church, in order to offer through Him the sublime Sacrifice of 
sper, praise and expiation to the Lord. 
They BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
The Abbey of Mont César, Belgium 
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WITH OuR’ The Holy Year of Jubilee in commemoration of the 
READERS nineteenth centenary of our divine Savior’s Sacrifice 
upon Calvary will be recorded in the annals of the 

Church as an event of the first magnitude. The appeal of the Holy 
Father to the clergy and the laity of Christendom to join him in 
offering special thanks to our blessed Redeemer for the gift of the 
holy Eucharist as a sacrifice and sacrament was heeded in all parts 
of the Catholic world. The fervor of the faithful was particularly 
intense during the last two weeks of the Jubilee and reached its 
climax on Holy Thursday, when all the members of the Church 
had been called upon to receive holy Communion in gratitude for 
the favors received through the holy Eucharist and in reparation 
for the sacrileges committed against our divine Lord in the sacra- 
ment of His love. The Holy Father expressed joy and consolation 
at the abundant fruits of the Holy Year. In our April issue of last 
year we wrote (p. 272): ‘ Christ’s death upon the Cross is the 
turning point in the history of mankind. The value of His bloody 
Sacrifice can never be exaggerated; it is not even sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the masses of the faithful. It is the fond hope of our 
Holy Father that the Jubilee Year will bring about a better under- 
standing and a deeper appreciation of the work of our redemption 
and a more abiding love of the divine Redeemer.’ There is no 
doubt that this result was achieved in a large measure during the 
past year. More than ever during any single year special efforts 
were made to bring the redemptive work of Christ before our 
Catholic people and to make them appreciate the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Thus the Holy Year has been a most valuable asset to 
the work of the Liturgical Revival in the Church. What is more, 
our Holy Father has lately approved and blessed a world-wide 
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crusade of holy Mass with the thought that a deepened love of 
the holy Sacrifice would be the best permanent effect of the Holy 
Year. He is desirous in particular of having the attendance at 
Masses not of obligation steadily increase. 
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It was with genuine satisfaction that we greeted the appear- 
ance of The Catholic Worker. This monthly paper, published at 


the 436 East Fifteenth Street, New York City, has a mission of a far- 
Shee reaching scope. It appears a veritable godsend in our time of social 
the disintegration and unrest. As the title indicates, it appeals to the 
loly worker, particularly the down-and-out worker, whose number is 
1 in legion in our industrial centers. Its appeal for social justice and 
the charity in behalf of the poor and neglected members of society 
arts rings as true and sincere as was ever made since the industrial revo- 
arly lution began to create social problems of a most serious nature. 
its There is a unique fascination about the vast program of this new 
rch undertaking and the Catholic Workers’ School sponsored by its 
for leaders. One need but carefully read one single issue of The Cath- 
ion olic Worker to be caught up in its spell. What strikes one particu- 
ta- larly is the solid Christian basis on which the work has been 
ion placed and the thoroughly Catholic spirit that breathes through 
last its pages. The friend of the Liturgical Movement will be agree- 
the ably surprised to note that the editors of the paper have caught the 
dy spirit of the Church’s liturgy and admirably link up their re- 
- statement of the Church's social doctrines with the inner life of the 
— Church. They have come to realize that the doctrine of the Mys- 
a tical Body of Christ is the focal point for all efforts at curing the 
_ ills of human society. The Catholic Worker is an excellent apology 
na for the Liturgical Revival and its efforts to bring the liturgy into 
wa the lives of alf Catholics. ‘“The liturgy of the Church is the prayer 
wee of the Church. The religious life of the people and the economic 
of life of the people ought to be one’’ (The Catholic Worker of Feb- 
to ruary 1). We heartily recommend this courageous little paper to 
re, our readers. 
de 
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“For if thou confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord... 
thou shalt be saved’”” (Rom. 10, 9). The appelation Lord (ky- 
rios), reserved in the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
to signify Jahwe Himself, is employed by St. Paul as the proper 
name of Christ. Consequently, that Christ was Lord meant for 
St. Paul that He was one with the Father, that He was God, that 
He had absolute dominion over all things, that He was King of 
all creation. For the Christians of the first centuries, the name 
Lord applied to Christ had an added connotation. This title, which 
they also, like St. Paul, considered the title of Jesus (cf. Apostles’ 
Creed), not only expressed the essence of their faith as Christians 
but was a denial of the claim of the Roman emperors, who, in 
imitation of Eastern potentates, had arrogated to themselves the 
title of “dominus et deus—lord and god.”” Only Christ was Lord, 
only He was the kyrios. Even when the era of persecution had 
passed, the lordship of Christ continued to be emphasized. Thus 
it became customary to portray the “‘majestas Domini—the maj- 
esty of the Lord”’ in the apses of the early Christian basilicas. He 
was represented either as seated on a throne, or in half-figure, His 
right hand raised in command. Sometimes also the jewelled throne 
alone is found, surmounted by the crux gemmata. Our cover de- 
sign is a free reproduction of the one in St. Paul’s Outside the 
Walls, Rome. (Others are those in St. Mary Major and St. Praxe- 
des in Rome, and in the Baptistry of St. John in Ravenna.) It is 
a graphic credo, therefore, in the kingship of Christ. 

Ascension, however, is essentially the feast of the kingship of 
Christ; it is the feast of His ascent to His throne, and of His coro- 
nation as King of heaven and earth. Already the Nicene Creed 
conjoins the ideas of Christ’s ascension and of His reign: “cujus 
regm non erit finis—of whose reign there shall be no end.”” The 
Gospel of the feast says pertinently: ‘‘(He) was taken up into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God.”’ The versicle for the 
Second Magnificat Antiphon: ‘“The Lord in heaven . . . hath pre- 
pared His (Christ’s) throne,’’ and the Antiphon itself: ‘‘O King of 
glory, Lord of hosts, who hast this day mounted in triumph above 
all the heavens,’’ express the same thought. Finally, the festival 
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song, Psalm 46, whose content the Church applies to Christ, and 
which is used both for the Allleluia verse and the Offertory of the 
Mass, what is it but a song to Christ the King? ‘‘For God is the 
king of all the earth: sing ye wisely. God shall reign over the na- 
tions: God sitteth on His holy throne.’’ Hence the throne of glory 
of the glorious crucified One would seem to be a most appropriate 
Ascension motif. 


° 





LITURGICAL The eighteenth annual Summer School of the Pius 
BRIEFS X School of Liturgical Music will be held at the 
College of the Sacred Heart, 133rd Street and Con- 
vent Avenue, New York City, from July 5 to August 10. Similar 
courses in liturgical music are to be given under the direction of 
the New York School at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., July 2 to August 9; and from August 16 to September 1 
at the Academy of the Sacred Heart, Grosse Pointe, Detroit, Mich., 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo., and the Academy 
of the Sacred Heart, Rochester, New York. In each case, the Sum- 
mer School will be under the patronage of the bishop of the dio- 
cese. 


The Ciscora (Chicago Catholic Student Conference on Reli- 
gious Activities) is continuing to lay due stress on the active parti- 
cipation in the liturgy of the Church as the foundation of the 
complete Catholic life. To judge by the “‘Ciscora page’ of The 
New World, the members of the Conference are responding with a 
holy enthusiasm. At a recent meeting their aspirations were aptly 
summed up by the chairman in the slogan: ‘‘Ciscora’s Rule of 
Life—Live the Mass.”’ 


Classes in liturgical music, both plainchant and polyphony, 
are being given every Thursday evening and Friday afternoon at 
the Diocesan Institute, New York City. According to The Cath- 
olic News, excellent progress is being made and interest is decid- 
edly keen. 


Altar and Home, a monthly pamphlet published by Con- 
ception Abbey, Concepton, Mo., devotes its efforts to the restora- 
tion of Catholic family life by means of the liturgy. It endeavors, 
as the title indicates, to restore the altar (the Sacrifice) to its right- 
ful place in the homes and the lives of the faithful. The sub- 
scription price is thirty cents a year. 
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According to an article in the March Caecilia, contributed by 
the Rev. J. Leo Barley, Director of Music of the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, the Proper of the Mass is sung on Sundays by ninety- 
five per cent of the churches of the Archdiocese. 


Continuing its custom of staging a sacred drama during the 
Lenten season of each year, the St. John’s Dramatic Society, Col- 
legeville, Minn., presented Dust to Dust, an auto-sacramentala 
drama of the type of the medieval morality plays, adapted from 
Calderon’s La Vida es Sueno, on March 11 and 18. It is the story 
of Man: his creation, his fall, his redemption through Christ. The 
Blessed Trinity is allegorically represented by Power, Wisdom 
and Love. One hundred and forty characters and four choruses 
took part. 


At Holy Family Church, St. Louis, Mo., a printed explana- 
tion of the Mass of the day is distributed to the parishiorers each 
Sunday. In the Foreword of the first pamphlet the pastor writes: 
“We want to make you more conscious of the treasures cf the 
sacred liturgy. In the Eucharistic celebration throughout the year, 
Mother Church speaks to us, instructs, exhorts. Sacred mysteries of 
the Redemption are re-enacted that we might become partakers of 
these mysteries. We want you to be aware of these things and live 
in the spirit of the Church as expressed in the liturgy.” 


A custom introduced seevral years ago at Conception College, 
Conception, Mo., of celebrating High Mass on all Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays of Lent was again observed this year. The 
Reverend Chaplain, Dom Bede Scholz, O.S.B., thereby hopes to 
further the observance of Lent in the spirit of the Church on the 
part of the student body, since these three days have from earliest 
times had a special liturgical significance. 


Lectures on the liturgy were given on successive Thursday 
evenings during Lent at the Center Association, New York, under 
the auspices of the New York Chapter of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation. Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and Rev. Gerard 
B. Donnelly, S.J., editor and associate editor respectively of Amer- 
ica, were the principal speakers. 


A weekly lecture concerning the liturgy is being given by Rev. 
B. M. Donnelly to the members of the Sodality of Our Lady, St. 
Brendan's Parish, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Passionist Monastery Choir, Normandy, Mo., has given 
a series of demonstration concerts of Gregorian chant in a number 
of the parishes of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. On February 4 the 
choir performed at the n Forum of Webster College; the direc- 
tor, Rev. Claude Nevin, C.P., gave a conference on ‘““The Gregorian 
Restoration’ at the same meeting. 


Members of the Twin City chapter of the National Catholic 
Federation of Nurses have formed a club devoted to the study of 
the Mass. Biweekly meetings are held. The Mass Liturgy and Out- 
line Lessons on the Missal and the Mass are the textbooks used. 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music gave a concert at the 
Town Hall, New York, on March 11. The program was sponsored 
by the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 


At St. Agnes College, Memphis, Tenn., the Rev. Jerome M. 
Tierney, O.P., has introduced instructions on the liturgy as an es- 
sential constituent of the religion courses of which he is professor. 
His efforts to awaken in the pupils of both the College and the 
Academy an active and abiding interest in the Church’s worship 
are meeting with wholehearted cooperation on their part. 


A study club on ““The Mass: Our Sacrifice,’’ has been or- 
ganized at St. Boniface parish, Minneapolis. Bi-weekly meetings 
are held. 


Some of the more important articles of liturgical interest that 
have appeared in current periodicals are: ‘‘Missa Recitata,”’ by Rev. 
John M. Moeder, in The Ecclesiastical Review of March; “‘St. 
Patrick and the Kyrie Eleison,”’ by Rev. James Veale, A.M., D.D., 
ibid.; “‘Missa Recitata and Dialog Mass,” by Rev. David Baier, 
O.F.M., in the March 3 number of The Acolyte; “‘History of the 
Mass Chants,”’ a series of articles by Dr. John J. Fehring, A.B., 
Mus. D., in the same magazine; ‘““The Deeper Self in the Psalms,” 
by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., M.A., in The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review of March; and ‘“The Ancient Catholic Liturgies,” 
by Rev. F. Joseph Kelly, Ph.D., in The Catholic Choirmaster. 


The Monastery de la Vigne, Bruges, Belgium, has organized 
a correspondence course of Liturgical Latin. It is intended to ex- 
tend over a period of three years, lessons being sent out every fort- 
night. Already a gratifying number of the faithful from various 
countries have subscribed to the course. 
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The Society of the Magnificat, founded nearly seven years 
ago in Birmingham, England, for the purpose of ‘‘propagating the 
Divine Office among layfolk,”” has this year commenced the pub- 
lication of a magazine, the Magnificat, to aid in the spread of its 
ideals. 





That the strength and effectiveness of Paul Claudel’s dramas, 
in particular of his Tidings Brought to Mary, lately presented with 
great success in London, has its source in the liturgy of the Church, 
is the contention of the dramatic critic of the London Universe, 
expressed in the February 9 issue of that journal. 


The Bishop of Clifton, England, Rt. Rev. Dr. Lee, chose 
the ‘‘Sacrifice of the Mass’’ as the subject of his Lenten pastoral. 
In it he explains how Christ’s Sacrifice is also the Sacrifice of the 
Church and hence of all her members, and exhorts his flock: “‘Let 
us throw off any former sloth, lukewarmness and neglect in regard 
to this tremendous mystery, and henceforth make it the center of 
our love and devotion.”’ 


A lively controversy has been going on for some time in the 
“Letters to the Editor’’ section of the Catholic Times of London 
concerning the advisability or non- -advisability of having Vespers 
and Compline in the vernacular. All communications reveal a great 
interest in the liturgy and the Liturgical Movement, and almost 
all are agreed that the Hours of the Breviary should be given 
preference over the popular devotions now so widely in vogue. 


A Diocesan Liturgical Week was held at Marseille, France, 
February 5 to 10, and another at Montpellier, February 17 to 22. 
Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., of the Abbey of St. André, Bel- 
gium, was the principal guest speaker at both Weeks. 


The Liturgical Society of the Netherlands has announced a 
course of nine radio broadcasts on liturgical subjects for this year. 


In the Diocese of Pavia, Italy, a society of altar-boys has been 
established with a branch in every parish. The scope of this society, 
as outlined in its constitutions, is to instil into the hearts of the 
boys a deep and vivifying liturgical piety, and to train them to a 
devout and proper service at the altar. Daily holy Communion, 
short common exercises of devotions, weekly Confessions, and bi- 
pao | liturgical instructions form part of the society’s program 
of action. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AN APPRECIATION OF PLAINCHANT 


To the Editor:—Readers of your magazine may be interested in a state- 
ment concerning Gregorian chant at Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. Throughout the scholastic year a Missa Cantata in Gregorian 
music is sung every Sunday and on the principal feast days by the entire 
congregation. The Proper of the Mass is sung on alternate Sundays by 
groups of students of the Academy, postulants or novices. 

During the year, a course in appreciation of Gregorian music is 
given, when three or four plainchant masses are studied. The phono- 
graph records of the chants sung by monks of the Benedictine Abbey at 
Solesmes, France, are of invaluable aid in this study. 

Prejudice against plainchant is generally due to the lack of under- 
standing that it is musical prayer and that it can not be judged by the 
standard of music alone. A failure to comprehend and interpret its spirit 
correctly is not infrequently the cause of wretched rendition which 
brings it enemies. An artistic and religious interpretation like that of 
the Solesmes monks reveals such spiritual beauty that even the prejudiced 
listener will sooner or later be converted to this music, so worthy of 
association with the liturgy of the Church. 

It is encouraging to observe in the young student that taste and 
ability develop as the liturgical consciousness increases. 

Yours sincerely, 


Saint Clara Academy SisteER M. HyactNTHA 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


A LAYMAN WRITES 
To the Editor: —First let me thank you for the trouble you have taken in 
procuring for me a copy of the Day Hours. I do appreciate your kind- 
ness. I can’t tell you how much the book is beginning to mean to me. 
Each day I become more and more aware of the beauty and helpfulness 
of liturgical prayer. . . . 
Very truly yours, 
East Hartford, Conn. T. D. &. 


RECOGNITION 


To the Editor:—The Apostolate for the Liturgy is, I think, making 
steady progress among the students of St. Augustine’s Seminary, and 
your part in it is by no means lacking of recognition. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Toronto, Canada M. J. R. 
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FROM THE CATHOLIC WORKER 
To the Editor:—We are overwhelmed with gratitude at your generosity 
in sending to us the entire list of publications of the Liturgical Press. 
They arrived this morning, and the office staff has been sitting around 
ever since devouring them eagerly and profitably. Nearly all our friends 
who are interested in social justice from a Catholic point of view, from 
the very beginning of the paper, have been people equally interested in 
the Liturgical Movement—a fact which rather surprised us at first, as 
we hadn’t realized that the relation between the two was so widely ap- 
preciated. But by now we are well accustomed to having most of the 
all-day discussions in our office come around eventually to the doctrine 
ot the Mystical Body of Christ. So you can imagine the eagerness with 
which your donations will be seized upon by the many people who make 
use of the all-too-meagre facilities of our office and library. 

We hope we may have some small share in spreading a knowledge 
and love of the liturgy in this country, and humbly trust, too, that our 
work may have some share occasionally in your prayers. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tue Eprrors 

New York City The Catholic Worker 


A FRIEND WRITES 


To the Editor:—I am most grateful to OraTe Fratres. I consider it 
one of the greatest blessings of my life. I was already using the Missal 
when I subscribed, immediately after its first appearance; but the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ was unknown to me. ORATE 
Fratres has truly been an education, and I consider it responsible for 
ambitions I am happy to possess. The Liturgical Movement does move 
very slowly, but so do its contemporaries—the retreat movement, Father 
Lord’s efforts for the Children of Mary Sodalities, and the efforts to im- 
prove the methods of teaching Christian Doctrine. The success of each 
of these movements will be of benefit to the others. . . . 

A course in liturgy was started by Father Donnelly of the America 
staff at the Convent of the Cenacle, New York. His instructions are 
given at the monthly meetings of the St. Gabriel’s Guild (for secretaries) . 
He started in October, and the course will run through May. What 
surprised me is that what he says seems to be absolutely new to ninety- 
nine per cent of the members, although they might be classed as the 
more intelligent Catholic girls and are from all parts of New York. 
Furthermore, the liturgical life is so carefully observed in the Cenacle 
that one might well expect the visitors to be influenced greatly by it. . . 


With best wishes, yours, 
New York City Rose E. Haus 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DER KIRCHENBEGRIFF DES HL. AUGUSTINUS IN SEINEN GRUND- 
LAGEN UND IN SEINER ENTWICKLUNG. By Dr. Fritz Hofmann. 
Max Hueber Verlag, Munich, Germany. 1933. Pp. xx-524. Unbound, 
15.50 R. M. 

It takes courage nowadays to write a book on St. Augustine. One 
does so at the risk of being ignored, since the market is literally flooded 
with literature on the Church Father. The Catholic theological school 
of Tuebingen has always fostered the study of the Church Fathers, with 
special regard for St. Augustine and others who present the doctrine de 
Ecclesia. The doctrine or theme, “the Church”, has always occupied 
the theologians of Tuebingen, from J. B. Drey and J. A. Moehler more 
than a century ago to J. R. Geiselmann and Karl Adam today. Hofmann, 
a graduate of Tuebingen, presents his book as the last, perhaps, of the 
centenary books in memory of St. Augustine’s death: a fitting climax! 

Patristic studies have always been cherished by great theologians 
whose mentality we admire. We need only mention Newman. For- 
tunately for us, interest in the Fathers is growing and spreading. The 
Fathers are the classics of Catholic literature, and there is no substitute 
for first-hand knowledge of them. They are a living fountain, a rich 
stream of pure water which no theologian can afford to pass by without 
drinking deeply of the living spirit that inspired them. Those of us 
who train others in the living spirit of the Church, which is the spirit 
of Christ, can but radiate that which is within us: if this be a profound 
love for, and understanding of our heritage of Scripture and Tradition, 
then we are imparting a classic Christian spirituality. 


The greatest of the Church Fathers is St. Augustine, Doctor Cathols- 
cus, Doctor Universalis and Doctor Ecclesiae. Nobody appreciated this 
more than did St. Thomas Aquinas, himself the greatest of the Scholastics. 
St. Thomas has rightly been called St. Augustine’s most illustrious dis- 
ciple. The acquisition of the theological spirit of St. Augustine involves 
great difficulties: his Platonic philosophy and the manifold developments 
evident in his works seem to prevent us from mastering him and reduc- 
ing him to a unified “system.” Any book, therefore, that aids our ap- 
proach to St. Augustine’s mind is doubly welcome. Although Hofmann’s 
book is not intended as a “key to the study of St. Augustine,” it never- 
theless puts us in possession of such a key, if we watch how he ap- 
proaches and analyses St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Church in the 
light of his developments and how he synthesizes in the light of St. 
Augustine’s thought and theology as a whole. A model procedure in 
a scholarly way. The contents of the book are more comprehensive than 
the title “Kirchenbegriff’ would seem to indicate. Hofmann never loses 
sight of the whole man, St. Augustine. The book tends to be a bit 
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compendious at times, especially for a foreigner who struggles with his 
German, but the excellent summaries keep the main trends clearly before 
the reader. 

Every new heresy which St. Augustine combatted—and there was 
no lack of heresies—left its mark on his mind and personality and brought 
forth new developments, especially in his theological doctrine of the 
Church. New polemical trends deepened his grasp of different phases 
of dogma. Thus it is interesting to read of his conversion in terms of 
his earlier grasp of the Church’s nature (Chapter I). Until St. Augustine 
turned his back to Manichaeism, he laid all stress on philosophy (in the 
Platonic sense), and the “way to the Church” meant a conflict between 
the claims of authority and reason. This conflict is recorded in his 
early writings, till 391 (Chapter II). He met the Manichaeans on their 
own ground and the result of the struggle with them was a rational 
justification and strengthening of the Church’s authority (Chapter III). 
Roughly speaking, this corresponds to the period before his episcopal 
consecration. No one can deny that his ordination to the priesthood 
and especially his episcopal consecration forced him into lines of thought 
and action, which we can only regard as providential for his own develop- 
ment and for theology in general. _Had the Donatists not turned up, 
his development would have stopped short, or at least he would never 
have given us his unparalleled writings on the doctrine of the universality 
and holiness of the Church. Just as Manichaean opposition helped shape 
his doctrine of an authoritative, teaching Church, so Donatism in its 
turn was instrumental in his developing and making explicit the doctrine 
of this same Church as a “Community of Sacraments and of charity.” 
In Part II follows a masterful exposition of St. Augustine’s most fruit- 
ful period. Chapter I: a synthesis of the invisible foundation-pillars of 
the Church: the Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption; the oneness of Christ 
and His Church through the Hbly Spirit; and the cardinal virtues in 
their essential function within the Body of Christ. Chapter II: the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the visible Church. Chapter III: her work 
of salvation—the Word. Chapter IV: the Church and the sacraments. 
The final stage (Part III) corresponds to the anti-Pelagian period in 
which St. Augustine vindicated the priority of divine grace and merited 
for himself the title, Doctor Gratiae. 

New developments and a deeper comprehension of the innermost 
nature of the Church went hand in hand with changes in St. Augustine’s 
spiritual life. Growth into Christ and growth into His Church were in 
Augustine’s life but one process. This fact sheds light on one of his 
famous sayings: “Quantum quisque amat ecclesiam, tantum habet 
Spiritum sanctum” (In Evang. Joan, Tr. 32,8). His whole theological 
thought converged in Christ and the Church, because he lived his 
theology. Translated into liturgical language, this means nothing less 
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than that St. Augustine lived with the Church, his Mother. She is the 

i of the sacraments and of the life of grace. He loved to call 
her Civitas Dei—the Kingdom of God on earth. For him the innermost, 
invisible nature of the Church is the mystic Body of Christ united with 
Christ the Head through the inner bond of the love of the Holy Spirit. 
No less important is external membership in the Church of Christ, be- 
cause Christ instituted this Church as dispenser of grace through the 
sacraments, 

Apart from the fact that the book clears up several important ques- 
tions and refutes the charge that St. Augustine had a double concept or 
doctrine of the Church, and further shows that his doctrines on the 
Church and on grace did not undergo different, independent develop- 
ments, we may point to the author’s wish that the book contribute to 
the “sentire cum ecclesia.” It does so, and this is particularly timely, 
because today men’s spiritual lives and their religious philosophy fall in 
line with their conception of the essential nature of Christ’s Church, 
just as in St. Augustine’s time. It follows, then, that St. Augustine is 
a great teacher for our times too: he teaches us to understand and love 
the Church, to fashion our lives after her Christ-life, because we are 
members of the one Body of Christ. Here is a thought too for Catholic 
apologetes and for apostles of Catholic Action: we must preach Christ 
first of all by living with the Church of Christ. This might be calied 
the sacramental, Christological and liturgical approach to apologetics and 
it would be well to incorporate it into our general plan of studies. Hof- 
mann’s book is no liturgical handbook, nor a manual of ready answers, 
nor a source book for sermons, and still it is most “useful” to one who is 
patristically minded or liturgically inclined. 

P. R. B. 


CANDLES IN THE ROMAN RITE. By the Reverend Edwin Ryan, D.D. 
Illustrated by James R. Howard, Jr. A. Gross Candle Co., Inc. Danville 
Ave. and Haven Street, Baltimore, Md. 1933. Pp. xv-35 in 4°. Eight 
illustrations. Boards; boxed. 

Day by day new advances are being marked along the entire litur- 
gical front. Considerable progress has been made in initiating the faith- 
ful into a better understanding of the Sacrifice and prayer-life of the 
Church; great stress has been laid upon a return to true liturgical chant. 
And lately, especially with the advent of Liturgical Arts, particular 
attention is being directed to the artistic side of church buildings and 
church furniture. Of course, these developments seem almost entirely 
natural. But that a candle manufacturer should take an active interest 
in the matter has something breath-taking about it. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. Without doubt it augurs well for better days ahead. 
The book is elaborately gotten up and supplied with full-page illustra- 
tions, some of them colored. 
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Dr. Ryan briefly traces the history and symbolism of light in reli- 
gion and then describes the present use of candles in the Roman rite, 
giving rules both general and particular. Attention must be called to 
the excellent illustrations with which the book is provided. Some, how- 
ever, will object to the hanging position in which the artist consistently 
pictures the crucifix. 

A limited number of copies of the treatise are being distributed 
gratis. 

G. J. R. 


MONASTIC LIFE AT MT. ANGEL. By the Monks of Mt. Angel. The 
Benedictine Press, Mt. Angel, Ore. 1934. Pp. 62. Paper, twenty-five cents. 
This is a booklet given out by the monks of Mount Angel, a weil- 

known Benedictine Abbey of the West, for the purpose of acquainting 

interested friends with its monastic life. It shows in broad outline the 
historical setting of Mount Angel, and especially its setting in the life 
of the Church, namely, how its monastic life is intimately woven into 
the life of the Church. The following are a few of the main lines of 
thought suggested in this little work. The spread and history of monastic 
life is like the spread and history of the Church. A monastic institution 
has the same inherent divine life and power and its growth is organic. 

Just as the Church traces her succession and life back to the apostles 

and to Christ, so also the monastery traces its succession and life back 

to the founder, while the spread of monastic life itself is at the same 
time the spread of the life of the Church. Thus, for example, Mount 

Angel is the organic product of a branch of monastic life leading over 

Engelberg, its mother abbey, back over St. Blasien to a line that has its 

source in St. Benedict himself. Moreover, with this monastic expansion 

the spirit and culture of the Church’s own life has also expanded, the 
supernatural life-sap of the vine God planted into the world through 

Christ has extended its hold on the human race. 

A. B. K. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO.,.15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Medita- 
tions on the Life of Our Lord. Attributed to St. Bonaventure. Translated 
from the Latin by Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. With a Preface by Fr. 
Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. 1934. Pp. xviii-441. Cloth. Price $2.75. 


- DOMINIC’S PRESS, Ditchling Common, Hassocks, Sussex, England: 
Things for Liturgical and Devotional Use Made by Members of the Guild 
of St. Joseph and St. Dominic. Examples of Sacred Vessels, Vestments, 
Furniture and Ornaments. Pamphlet, 14 pp. 
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